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afiSTRACT 

This study attempts to present, evaluate and explain 
dvnilable data relative to the determination of differences in 
r^-le-def inition between principals and counselors. The author 
addresses his study to the question — to what extent is the viability 
ot rhte guidance program in schools affected by role-definition and 
comprehension, and communication between principals and counselors? 
One hundred and ten principals and counselors responded to 
questionnaires designed to identify role definitions. Results 
revealed that there was considerable conflict in the role 
relationship between the two groups, such as: (1) counselors assuaed 
or were given administrative authority; (2) counselors and principals 
failed to respect each other's tasks; and (3) many counselors were 
assigned duties which were unrelated to their major functions. Th% 
author reaches several conclusions for both counselors and principals 
in an attempt to help clarify and strengthen their cooperative 
relationship within the school system. (Author/PC) 
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ASSTRACr 

Problem and Procedure 

The purpose of this study is to present, evaluate and explain 
available data relative to the determination of the difference in 
role-definition of principals and counselors in an effort to establish 
relationships which v;ill further facilitate student development at the 
secondary school level. 

The primary question asked in this study is--to what extent is 
the viability of the guidance program in schools affected by role- 
definition and comprehension, and communication between principals and 
counselors? 

One hundred and ten principals and counselors from two school 
systems participated in the study. The two school systems involved 
were the Birmingham City School System and the Jefferson County School 
System. Both systems are located in Jcfferscn County of the state of 
Alabama . 

Since this was a descriptive Jtudy no si:atistical analysis was 
made of the data. Tables were developed for all items included in the 
questionnaires. The number and per cent of responses in each classifi- 
cation of the two school systems were presented in the appropriate 
tables . 

The instruments used to obtain data for this study were two 
questionnaires--one constructed for high school principals and 
another for high school counselors. The questionnaire administered 
to principals contained thirty-three questions and the one adnfinis- 
tered to counselors consisted of forty-one questions. Both question- 
naires included questions which were directly related to the role- 



definition of principals auc! counselors and to their L*espective relation- 
ships. 

This study revealed that there was considerable conflict in the role 
relationship between counselors and principals. Some of these conflicts 
were: (1) counselors assurued or v;cre given administrative authority, 

(2) counselors and principals failed to respect each other's tasks, and 

(3) many counselors were assigned duties that were unrelated to their 
major functions. 

The general conclusions are: The principal should (1) keep lines 
of communication open between hiTtself and the counselor, (2) solicit 
recoiunendationc from counselor, (3) encourage the counselor to feel 
vital and expect raore contributions from him, (4; make certain that the 
rights of all counselees are protected, and (5) schedule a reduction in 
clerical and other extra-counselor work which should give more time for 
guidance and personnel work. The counselor should (1) establish a 
program so as not to give the impression that he is assuming administra- 
tive authority; ren;embering that as counselor, his role is not "to bossV 
but "to assist' while being consistently firm, unbiased and respectful 
of authority, (2) learn the principal's written and unvjritten policies, 
for this will expedite tLT.c and prevent errors, (3) seek roles such as 
consultant in order to help solve students' and co-workers' problems 
and (4) develop finesse and diplomacy in dealing with school 7ersonnel. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this study is to present a body of materials which 
gives a theoretical overview of the roles of botl the principal and the 
guidance counselor in a school setting. It al »o cims to provide 
practical techniques for principals and counselors working with each 
other » and working with groups. 

However^ it should be specifically noted from the outset that 
this study is structured to deal primarily with the roIe*definition of 
the guidance counselor and the principal on the high school level as 
related to or affected by the students. It is not intended to minimize 
the vital role that the teacher and other school personnel play in the 
07erall educational development of the pupil population. 

The principal^ who is the instructional and organizational leader 
within the school and who sets the tone and regulates the pulse for 
sucessful functioning of the school, is still subject to errors and 
censure by other educational participants. Therefore ^ this study is 
especially focused on the role relationship that exists between both 
the principal and counselor in their efforts to achieve better student 
development* 

It should be emphasized that the counselor is in a precarious 
position between the student and other school personnel such that his 
role is oftentimes misinterpreted. When playing his role properly^ the 
counselor has the opportunity to reduce many of the students* animositi3s 
and to inform^ guide^ and assist them in organizing their thinking. The 
counselor i^ in many cases » one of the student *s last resorts within 



the school to whom he can prc^sent his personal probler.;s and reveal his 
sincere feclinjjs. 

The hypothesis made in this study is that the counselor and princi- 
pal ar3 not fully aware ol each other's functions. Consideration was 
given to the fact that each may be well qualified for his position, but 
may lacl; information and sensitivity toward changinj life patterns, 
attitudes, and hidden agenda. Questionnaires were designed primarily 
to bviixz out many of these latent fcelinc;s and inadequacies that seem 
to e;;i3t on the part ol buth counselor and principal in an effort to 
elicit a better understanding and relationship between Lhe two so as 
to promote better student developi..cnt. 

In Chapter Two - "Rcvic:; of Related Literature Research/* such 
areas are reviewed as organization of school, group dynamics, line of 
ccr.uuand in typical guidance programs, rciiponsibilities of principal and 
counselor, and role-definition of principal and counselor. 

Chapter Three - ''Metuodoloijy and Research/' explains the population 
sampled, the instruments used, procedures for gathering the data and how 
the qiztis tionnaires were pre-tested. 

Chapter Four - "Findings, Interpretations and Analyses of Data/' 
compiles, analyzes, and interprets the data in this study, '"he research- 
er thcu::;ht it relevant to include the raw data along with his interpre- 
tation:: so that other readers mi-ht make other interpretations according 
to their own frame of reference. The two entire questionnaires of the 
principal and counselor questionnaires are structured in tables of 
parallel questions with their responses for quick and visible inrterpre- 



tation. Also included in this chapter is the Summary of Findings, 

In Chapter Five - "Conclusions and Recommendations," an overview 
is given of the entire study. For clarification and emphasis, the con 
elusions and recommendations are treated separately. 
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Chaoter II 

Review of Related Literature o.^d Research 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the actual and ideal 
roles of counselors ond principals as perceived by each other in the 
secondary schools of two large educational systems in Jefferson County, 
Alabama. 

Further, this study was a conscious attempt to review related 
literature and research on roles of the counselor and tht^ principal. 

None of the studies examined by the writer was on specific role- 
definition of the counselor as perceived by the administrator or vice 
versa. The closest work that the writer was able to find was an 
article written by Fortune V. Mannino on "Role Conflicts of the Adminis- 
trator-Counselor. ' This article discussed the kinds of nroblems and 
conflicts that are involved when the administrator attei. )ts to function 
in the dual capacity of administrator and counselor to his staff. 
Mannino 's artic?e stresses the human relationship factor that is involved 
when an administrator attempts to function in the administrator- 
counselor position simultaneously. Listed below, Mannino ^oints out at 
least three conflicts of the administrator-counselor role, namely: 

1. The admini? trator-counselor would probably find 
it e::tremely difficult to maintain an accepting, 
non- judgmental attitude toward a person in one 
relationship, and then have to reverse his stand 
when he puts on his other hat, so to speak. 

2. It would be extremely difficult to establish an 
atmosphere of complete permissiveness, when both' 
the counselor and his client enter the counseling 
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situation holding other positions in which they 
interact on quite different levels. This is bound 
to affect the manner in which they coniniunicate and 
regard one another. For examole how free would a 
client be to discuss a problem which violated sr.f.e 
rule or policy? And what of his fears that dis- 
closure of certain facts might lower the respect 
with which he is regarded either by the adminis- 
trator or by his peers? 

3. The administrator-counselor's responsibility for 
discipline would seriously impair his capacity for 
objectivity* He could not maincain the necessary 
detachment if he happened to be already emotionally 
involved in the situation because of his adminis- 
trative functions. Conversely information revealed 
in the counseling situation might force him to be- 
come involved administratively in a way that would 
adversely affect his capacity to help in his role 
as counselor* (30) 

There are many aspects to consider when reviewing literature that 
is related to fhe role-definition of the counselor and principal as view- 
ed by each other. First, there is the irritation of some counseling per- 
sonnel with some administrators, and at the same time there is the frus- 
tration of some administrators with some counselors* (33) Misunderstand- 
ing and suspicion develop a situation in which neither the principal not 
the counselor can do their most effective work* 

One of the major gripes of counselors in local, state and national 
meetings was "principals are not guidance-oriented/' Also, counselors 
were concerned about the failure of the organization to provide an ap- 
propriate amount of privacy for all personnel* Otherwise, the pressure 
to live up to the details of all social norms would become literally un- 
bearable. (14) This rais^^s the question as to whether or nor counseling 
on the part of the administration is not an invasion of his staff's 

pr ivacy. 
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While working as a principal for five years, the writer observed 
that many principals were equally as dissatisfied as counselors* This 
potential source of conflict of principals versus counselors was re«> 
fleeted in local, state, and national meetings and also through personal 
discussions with principals. Many negative attitudes are manifested 
by administrative personnel who are not particularly fault-finders. 
Many principals feel that counselors have unbalanced views of the total 
problem of the school organization and that they are always seeking more 
staff, special funds, greater status, and that they also have very 
narrow interests. (33) Many administrators also feel that counselors' 
educational requirements are overextended and that their job does not 
require so much professional preparation. 

Organization 

A simple question to ask is: Why is an administrative hierarchy 
necessary in the first place? Or, in other words: Why have counselors? 
Why have principals? Both the principal and the counselor should be 
aware of the answers to these questions at all times. Each must be know* 
ledgeable of each other's role, and by all means must be aware that their 
existence in these positions is solely for the better development of the 
students. 

In explaining the function of the individual and the organization, 
Gibson and Hunt (7) focused basically on two words, ^^aggregate*' and 
•'group/' An aggregate functions without a common purpose, lack of 
sufficient communication to common expectations about individual. per- 
formance and also possibly a number of individuals working separately 
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as Individuals. A group consists of a number of persons working and 



acting in relation to each other--a cooperative effort. Groups in a 
sense, are formed out of individual differences in capacity to satisfy 
shared goals. Gibson and Hunt further stated that the successful 
operation of all committees or groups working within the school is 
the primary responsibility of the principal or his designate to see 
that a common purpose is shared when two or more people are working 
together* For successful operation of all committees or groups work- 
ing within the school, it is the primary responsibility of the principal 
or his designate to see that a common purpose is shared when two or 
more people are working together. 

The principal and the counselor must work as a group and not as an 
aggregate. Both, as Gibson and Hunt emphasized, must share the same 
goals and be able to communicate with each other. This does not mean 
that they cannot differ in opinion and still work for the common interest 
of the child. 

Gibson and Hunt made another vital point which is relatively essen- 
tial in the relationship of thr. counselor and the principal for overall 
development of the Cuxlu; 

The formal-informal distinction is closely connected to 
the distinction between the individual and the organization. 
We have pointed out, too, that individuals have psychological, 
social, biological, economic bases for the need to associate 
with others. Part of this need may be satisfied through work 
in the school system and part may not. Even if a teacher *s 
economic and professional interests are met, there remain needs 
for friendship, recognition, and social contact. There is a 
growing body of evidence showing that the employee of a school 
system who can derive a wide range of satisfaction within his 
work space tends to become strongly identified with his work and 
develops positive attitudes toward the system, thus enhancing 
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its efficiency and effectiveness. The principal and counselor 
may gain many personal satisfactions through the Informal role 
and professional accomplishments through the formal role. (7) 

Hansen and Cramer are in practically complete agreement with Gibson 
and Hunt where group dynamics are concerned. The following is a state- 
ment of their thinking on group dynamics and its effectiveness: 

The importance of the group is contemporary and future 
society cannot be overemphasized. There is strong evidence 
to suggest that groups have become the primary medium for 
functioning in our culture. Today, approximately 70 percent 
of all employed persons work within corporate structures. 
A concomitant of this fact is that almost all corporate 
entert^rises , from the school to business, industry, and the 
military, rely on the group as a procedural vehicle. (10) 

Group work has been proven to be effective in helping students 
develop self- awareness , a sense of pride, and a desire to achieve. 

Guidance programs are well established in high schools throughout 
America — they are in an organizational sense innovative. As such, 
guidance programs are involved in reorganizational conflicts in many 
schools. The following items described by Gordon Cawelti should increase 
the awareness of both principal and counselor where organizational con- 
flicts are concerned: 

1. Counselors and guidance teachers want to define 
their cvn rolcc within the Gchool organizatioii 
rather than have them defined by the administration. 

2. Certain functions which were formerly administr ac- 
tive, such as scheduling responsibilities, have 
been assumed by counselors. 

3. School systems spend more money to lower the 
counselor-pupil ratio, but at the same time 
questions the effectiveness of guidance services. 

4. Counselors are required to spend more time working 
with statistics than in counseling students. 
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5* The necessity of considering certain information 
as "priviledged** frequently becomes a source of 
contention* (26) 

The Principal 

Research indicated that no direct studies have been made of the 
role-conflicts of the principal and the counselor within the second- 
ary schools. Even though, this is the origin of potential conflicts 
and latent problems that arise unconsciously within the school from 
all directions* Sufficient attention is not given the principal- 
counselor roles. Many problems such as, role definition and diplomacy 
in dealing with each other, might be alleviated if both the principal 
and the counselor were aware of each other •s role and then function 
toward helping students develop. 

Mack J. Spears (34) emphasized that the principal's role is to 
stimulate, to encourage, to facilitate, and to know when it's time to 
step aside and get out of nhe way of progress. He further states that 
the principal should recognize and be mindful of the importance of a 
permissive atmosphere which usually activates and encourages initiative, 
cooperativeness and industry among both the student body and the staff 
of the school. 

The principal of a school can be regarded in the same capacity as 
a captain of an ocean-bound ship. He must administer and organize the 
staff so that the entire organization operates at maximum effectiveness 
for the development and growth of allstudenf; and personnel. 

The principal, especially che new principal, should learn to know 
all members of his staff and all regular workers in the school plant, 
because this is a most important step in blending human relationships 
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and motivating cooperation among people* 

The following is a list of the principal's general responsibilities 
enumerated by Paul Elicker: 

They can be classified under several headings « 

1. General Administrative Duties 

2. Personal Management of School 

3* Supervision of Class and Out-of«Class Activities 

4. Supervision of Schooi Clerical Workers and Records 

5. Development of a Professional Morale 

6. Planning the improvement of the Educational Program 

7. Cooperating in Community Responsibilities 

8. Evaluating the Effectiveness of the School 
Enterprise (3) 

Principals and counselors, as well as other staff members, must be 

involved in the overall operation of the school and community. However^ 

it is quite difficult to discuss the comparable roles of administrators 

and counselors without involving the teachers and students « Elwood L. 

Prestwood stated the following: 

The extent and impact of education provided by any 
school are very largely determined by the teachers, for 
it is they who work directly with the pupils. The princi* 
pal usually influences that education through his work 
with the staff. Since, as research has shown teachers 
function more adequately when they are involved with 
administrators and with other teachers in planning and 
in solving educational problems, changes that wi]l really 
increase the equality of education will come mor rapidly 
and more surely through the deliberate attempts of the 
principal and staff to work together. 
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To work together most efficiently, both principal 
and his staff members must understand and use the techniques 
which have been found to be most effective in cooperative 
endeavors. Each person must learn to understand himself 
in order to understand his colleagues better. Each must 
know and use to advantage the factors that effect group 
relationships • . . . 

Recent studies have shown that it is more difficult 
to work together than we have assumed. We must learn how 
to cooperate, just as we must learn to do most of the 
things we do ... . 

Working together leads to the professional growth of 
all involved in the process, improves mutual understanding 
and thereby reduces interpersonal conflicts, improves 
communication within the school, builds a wholesome atmos* 
phere of security, and develops the leadership qualities 
of the whole staff. • . • (18) 



Supervision- Administrative and Guidance 

Good supervisory and cooperative practices within any organization 

are of utmost importance. Margaret Ruth Smith in her article on ''Super** 

vision of Guidance Services,*' stated: 

Two major goals are inherent in the supervision of 
guidance services. One is to help guidance personnel 
attain a higher degree of professional growth, and the 
other is to facilitate the achievement of educational 
goals which are consistent with the best interests of all 
who are in the schools, both adults and children. Super- 
vision helps to identify and to solve educational problems; 
it also helps to meet the needs of those who are trying to 
teach, to guide, and to learn.... 

Supervision in education is newer than supervision in 
business and industry. It's not only newer, it is also 
different from industrial supervision. In a product- 
oriented environment, supervision traditionally has been 
regulatory and authoritarian. Educational supervision, 
on the other hand, is designed to facilitate, rather 
than to regulate; it is intended to free the professional 
person to do his best work, rather than to restrict him 
by rigid and prescribed formulas « In education, there is 
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no quota to be inet> no marker to compete for* Everyone in 
education is working toward the same goal--inore effective 
learning for the individual student. Cooperation, rather 
than competition » is the watchboard. (19) 

Most studies may agree that the administrator must be responsible 
first to the educational organization which employs him. And on the 
other hand some studies agree that a counselor is responsible first to 
his client. So the two roles can at times be extremely conflicting. 
Thus good common sense and realistic behavior will have to be exhibited 
by both the counselor and principal. 

The following principles listed in the Guidelines for Professional 

Negotiation are very essential for principals and counselors to know if 

conflict is to be lessened: 

Proceed carefully at all times. First attempt to 
agree on principles; then discuss specific proposals 
for change, and their implications.... 

Show that all parties have a mutuality of interest*-* 
not necessarily an identity of interest.... 

Demonstrate sincerity of purpose. This is as im«* 
portant as skill and knowledge. Attitudes speak 
louder than actions .... 

Know and admit the impact of your requests.... 

Never confuse opposition with hostility.... 

Negotiate in good faith — your intellect will tell 
you when you are negotiating and your conscience will 
tell you when you are showing good faith.... 

Remember that the ability to separate fact from 
opinion is the mark of a clear mind and reflects 
intellectual honesty. ... (31) 

Differing viewpoints can be stimulating and productive. Where role 
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conflict in the school is concerned, the authors, Morphet, Johns and 
Reller (15) stated that there is no known way o£ completely eliminating 
role conflicts They emphasized that an executive in a live organization 
is in a position of potential role conflict because he is in the middle 
of the superordinate and the subordinate. The superordinates are pushing 
him for organizational accomplishments while the subordinates are pres- 
suring him to obtain their individual goals. The principal is closest 
to the informal organization of teachers and yet he holds status in the 
hierarchy. This enhances, state torphet, et al^, the leadership potentials 
of the principal. The teachers expect the principal to express their 
sentiments, norms, even when they are not in line with organizational 
purposes. This places the principal in an embarrassing situation. 
Morphet and associates stated that the role of the principal in relation 
to the central staff should be clearly defined. Relationships of the 
principal to the staff vary in different schools. 

The following concerning lines of communication was stated; 

1. Lines of communications between the principal and 
superintendent are d5.rect rather than circuitous. 
District superintendents or supervising principals 
who serve 3£ lins officers b$tw?^n th^ sup'*'*!^- 
tendent and the building principal sometimes retard 
action rather than facilitate it. In large school 
systems, the superintendent will have deputy or 
assistant superintendents who may serve as line 
officers for certain matters. The operating 
arrangements should be so designed that these 
officers facilitate rather than retard the develop- 
ment and operation of the educational program. 



2. 



There is direct functional communication between 
the principal and the business office, and mainte- 
nance department, the central film library, and 
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similar central services where the matters concerned 
are within the limits of established policy or with- 
in the budget or established policy, the principal 
communicated with the superintendent or his designated 
representative, and he does not act without securing 
proper approval. 

3. The principal is recognized by the central staff as 
the executive head of the school he administers. 

4» No one from the central staff has direct control 
over the employees at a school. The principal 
has that responsibility. 

5. The principal and not the supervisory staff of the 
central office is administratively responsible for 
the educational program of the school h'^ administers^ 
The supervisory staff of the central ivifice are 
staff officers and not line officers. Therefore, 
they act in an advisory rather than administrative 
capacity. 

6. The principal is responsible for executing board 
policies at his school center. If he does not be- 
lieve that a particular policy is sound, he has 
the right and the responsibility to seek a change 
in policy. However, until the policy is changed, 
he either executes it or resigns from his position. 

7. The board of education does not adopt a policy or 
educational program until it has been carefully 
studied. Some studies should involve principals, 
teachers, lay citizens, and others when appropriate. 

8. The relationship between the principal and the cen- 
tral staff is friendly and cooperative. The princi- 
pal is not an isolate, but rather a member of a 
team that has the characteristics of an effective 
group. (15) 

The personnel of the school should know the principal's official 
responsibility to the central office. 

Certification or preparation of school personnel in guidance is 
extremely essential. George E. Hill (12) stated that one of the counse- 
lors' most frequent complaints is that teachers and/or principals do not 
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understand or do not accept the guidance program of their school. The 
counselor seems to be inferring that their co-worker needs some formal 
training in guidance. Minimal requirements are different in different 
states. For certification, guidance courses run from one course upvard-- 
depending on the state. Hill feels that even the superintendent of 
schools need the same kind of professional orientation to this impor- 
tant aspect of the school program. 

Humanizing the Relationship between the Principal 
and the Guidance Counselor 

The first step in the process of humanizing the relation- 
ship between the principal and the guidance counselor is to discern or 
crystallize their feelings. How does the superintendent define the role 
of the principal? How do superintendents or members or guidance 
personnel define the role of the guidance counselor? How do principals 
and counselors define their own roles? These questions are most perti- 
nent if we intend to change or humanize the relationship of both the 
principal and counselor. 

The primary responsibility of the principal is one of edu- 
cational leadership. He musL be able to implement new ideas. John 
I. Goodlad (28) stated that the education reform movement, for the past 
decade, (1960* s) has not been productive of ideas, nor has it been pro- 
ductive in educational change. 
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Some educators feel that most of the principals, if not all, have 
rejected the concept that their primary role is one of "keeping school." 
However, the principal must become the educational leader of his facul- 
ty and staff, and to succeed, he must develop a good working relation- 
ship with them. Raloy E. Brown (24) felt that the new role of the 
principal is no longer one of "telling" the faculty and staff, but is 
a relationship where the principal works with his teachers and they 
do not work for him. 

In general, counselors and other staff members possess more assets 
than liabilities. Thus it is desirable for the principal to encourage 
dialogue within his staff. Effective dialogue occurs when each and 
every member of the faculty can, without fear, express his convictions 
on debatable issues relevant to the school's responsibilities and acti- 
vities. (34) 

Raloy E. Brown (24) stated that a revolution has engulfed education 
and the principal cannot escape--he is in the middle. The community in 
general is more demanding. They want to be a part of the action. The 
alert principal, he says, can lead teacher militancy toward positive 
goals, iiy pcrmittiuij iiii> ii-ai-i uc u poti. gj. ..aw ^<-^ .„ai.»..t,, 
shares the load of responsibilities. He can then ^ay we have made this 
decision rather than just I have decided to do this or that. Efforts of 
this type are more meaningful with parents and even with board members. 

The 'here and nov" principal, as Daulel W. Fullmer would label 
him, should be aware that the lay public is wore knowledgeable about 
public education today. Popular parent magazines continually publish 
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articles relating to early childhood learning theories. He says it 
becomes extremely urgent that the principal be well- Informed for the 
public » Including children » will be demanding a mure relevant cur- 
riculum. Samuel H. Popper stated that before entering kindergarten many 
children would have experienced much of the following: 

Johnny has been personally present at many great 
historical events. He has seeu the launching of 
astronauts y the funeral ceremonies of Kennedy and 
Churchill, battles in Viet Nam, peace marchers, and race 
riots. After all, through television and the press of 
a button, he can see the world from his own living room. 
He need not wait to learn about it from parents and 
teachers. In this age of most media, the mountain comes 
to Mohammed. (32) 

Humanistic System vs Custodial System 
In the Educational Digest (April, 1972), Jerome M. Budzik (25) re- 
viewed and condensed a most unique article from the Journal of Secondary 
Education, XIII (Winter 1972), op, 17-23, that is closely related to 
this study. Budzik entitled his article-- '*The Realities of Developing 
Humanistic Public Schools, where ht described the humanistic concept 
as contrasted with custodial concept. He stated that the humanistic con- 
cept resolves conflict on primarily non-punitive orientation based on 
understanding with emphasis on self-discipline rather than imposed dis- 
cipline. He related the custodial concept as resolving conflict on pri- 
marily punitive orientation, using devises such as coercion, ridicule, and 
the withholding of rewards. Both power and communication in the custodial 
approach flov downward and all subordinates — whether they are students, 
teachers and in many cases principals, perceive this process and the 
personnel who administer it as restrictive and undemocratic. Even though. 
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Budzik stated the same form of discipline must accompany any learning 
situation, the structure of an institution (school) should not produce 
an image of teachers and administrators as keepers of the law--as custo- 
dial rather than educators. The custodial approach gives impetus to 
student resistence* 

Neither the humanistic ideology nor the custodial ideology can be 
utilized completely and consistently without on some occasions revers- 
ing from one to the other in some small degree. With the humanistic 
approach of the administrator, the teachers conceive of the school as 
an educational community in which members learn through interaction 
and experience. On the other hand, with the custodial approach, power 
and communication flov; downward and the teachers are expected to accept 
the decisions of adn;inistrators . It should be emphasized here that these 
suppositions are basically dependent upon each individual's frame of 
references. However, it is felt that administrators and staff personnel 
alike should try to offset the tendency to resort to custodial methods 
and vigorously try to develop more humanistic sytlcs of dealing with 
conflicts. (25) 

Authoritarianism, and Functions of the Counselor 
Any time guidance is mentioned, the personalities involved need be 
considered. For instarxe, in what kind of atmosphere are they function- 
ii;g?--democratic, authoritarian, or a combination of both? Gammons' 
Suudy dealt with the attitude of the counselor in the development of 
youth within the school. -He stated that: 

At the same time, I hear the charge fro,n teachers 



and laymen that counselors are merely professional nice 
guys# There Is a danger that, in avoiding conflict In 
our relations with our counselees, we overdo the process 
of "gaining rapport." However, although counselors 
should not act as judges, they can certainly be referees • 
We should not be permissive. Certainly ^ wrong is wrong, 
stupidity is stupidity, and there is nothing in the book 
that says the counselor must side with a pupil who is 
obviously out of line in either his attitudes or behavior. 
Much of the current resentment of guidance by teachers 
(and 1*11 wager it exists in every school in varying 
degrees--including my own) can be laid to this kind of 
counselor attitude. We work within an authoritariaa 
situation. I do feel a school should be authoritarian 
and, while we should usually avoid being authoritarian 
ourselves, we are obligated to do everything in our power 
to reinforce authority. 

Nor is the guidance counselor God. We are just another 
cog in the machinery of the school. We are a part of the 
teaching mecnanism— not apart from it. We should exert 
ourselves in aiding the teachers to do the most important 
job in the schools-teaching. 

What is guidance?. ..a high school guidance program 
attempts to help the student get the most out of his 
high school experience. . .guidance should be academically 
oriented. Yes, it should be concerned with the total 
growth of the child, but only within the framework of the 
school and recognizing the limitations of the guidance 
process. (6) 

Counseling services can be made more relevant if lines of communi- 
cation are open. Teachers, as well as principals and counselors, 
should be aware of its effectiveness on the development of students within 
the school. William Glasser wrote that: 

Children are stimulated by material on radio and 
television and occasionally by newspapers and magazines • 
The writers of this material would fail if it were total- 
ly irrelevant. The school should use the popular media 
and relate them to the school curriculuia^ Magazines, 
newspapers, and television programs should be used as an 
aid, not condemned or disregarded because they are con- 
sidered antagonistic to education. 

A serious failing in most school materials is that 
the emotion has been comple*:ely drained out of it. 
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Emotion helps the child see the relevance of what he Is 
studying. Most school materials have little or no re- 
spect for the child's culture, especially for Its rich 
emotional content. Too much school material Is un- 
realistic » unemotional » and dull. 

We communicate with people by having something In 
common with them. One thing we c^n all have In common 
Is the mass media. Television and film help shape the 
dreams of todays student. (9) 

The Guidance Counselor 

The counselor's work Is that of deveiu^xng the basis for individual 
autonomy. Every counselor must help youngsters learn how they relate to 
the greater society of mankind and hew their work can be a contribution 
or a hindrance to all society. 

Counselors should consistently be striving to encourage creative 
behavior within youngsters. That is why Daniel W. Fullmer (5) empha- 
sized the following responsibilities of the counselor. He stated that 
counselors should assist youngsters to differentiate between appearance 
and reality and also be creative enough to separate tha real from the 
pseudo. Counselors should do more than just create or offer opportuni- 
ties for able or gifted youngsters, but should see that youngsters are 
placed into situations that can positively influence their growth and 
development. 

Leo Goldman (27) stated that there is an old saying among counse- 
lors: "Our job Is not to help people find the right answers , as much 
as to help them come up with the right questions." If this is true then 
the duties and functions of the counselor must be clearly expressed and 
re-emphasized in numerous ways. Glen F# Ovard's (16) concept of the 
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counselor in relation to the total school program and community clearly 
emphasized the help that the counselor should give the student In solving 
his educational and adjustment problems, Ovard then lists the counse* 
lox's responsibilities to the student where educational and vocational 
counseling is concerned. He even Itemizes vocational, personal and social 
counseling responsibilities to the student* Ovard also emphasized the 
vital need in providing information and assisting both the teacher and 
the principal in the understanding of children. 

Guidance personnel or especially the position of counseling falls 
into the category of the technical arm of administration for a reason 
directly related to the political ^nd power structure of the school. 
The guidance counselor is by no means free to define his own role or 
job, Stubblns (35) indicated that the principal is the counselor's 
professional as well as administrative supervisor, no matter how meager 
the principal's background in counseling may be. The counselor is 
essentially an agent of the principal, and hence, his activities are 
administrative actions. Usually the counselor's competency is judged 
by his principal on the basis of his ability to carry out the functions 
which the principal has laid out for him. 

Who Defines the Problems? 
Most of the related materials place the responsibilities of de- 
fining the role of the counselor with the principal. It is Important to 
recognize that the priority which the counsalor may assign to student 
problems in his work is determined to a large extent by the school 
principal, Warnath (36) pointed out that the school counselor is expected 
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to serve as an arm of the school adrjinistrat ion, Wariiath further stated 
that the priority which L]v2 counselor may assign to a student's problem 
in his ;:crk is dcterniincd to a large extent by the principal, and that 
no problem seems to exist as official school concerns unless the adminis- 
tration agrees to their political legitimacy. 

Wlicrc Daniel W. Fullmer placed special emphasis on helping the able 
or gifted youngster, Anios and Grambs (1) insisted that the counselor's re- 
sponsibility is to help all youth of all strata to develop their poten- 
tials for leadership and creative eiforts. He stated that no society 
can afford to neglect such resources even though in the past the more 
fortunate youths !iave been getting the lion's share of our training op- 
portunities » guidance services, and our most rewarding jobs, Amos and 
Granibs further stated that comn;unities will dwindle in youth population 
if suitable employment is not made available. No youth today, whose 
circumstances are at all normal, should really need to either stay home 
and be resigned to poor, unsuitable employment when he can wander in 
distant places and obtain better job opportunities. Ccmmunit ies should 
realize that obtaining employment for youth is not just the responsibil- 
ity of the Employment Service or any other single agency but should be 
a community-wide effort. 

This study is an invcs ligation of the counselor's role as it is 
perceived by the principal and vice versa. It represents one approach 
to seeking agreement on counselor functions and points up a few counselor 
services of central concern to high school principals. 

Some of the basic courses of role-conflict between the counselor and 
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the princip^il are: 

(1) Principal's lack of guidance orientation. 

(?) Counselor's lack of administrative procedures. 

However, 1p sone cases, principals tend to be jealous of the attention 
that is given to the counselor by parents, teachers, students and other 
personnel that work with the school. 

Studies have revealed differences in the need systcr/.s and value 
orientations of counselors and prir.cipals, and suggest that these dif- 
ferences contribute to the tendency of principals to strive for earlier 
decisions than counsel . o r o o 11 aiatters involving deviant pupil behavior. 
Some prir.cipals lean more toward behavior supportive of school practice 
(confor.v.ity ) , v/hilc counselors tend to etr.phasize student decision-making 
based on the individual. 

The counselor role perception is further discussed in two areas 
with very stroiig cr.phasis on self-analysis of the individual to develop 
positive ad justfutnts to t^>a environment. Stefflre and Hatch (21) re- 
lated tlie following two ;?.ajor facts to assist an individual to improve 
his self-analysis: (1) ipsigb*: and (2) the manipulation of the 
environr.ient . They clai.n so If-undcrs tand inp, alone docs not insure maxi- 
mum adjustment if the environrucnt climate is unhealthy and unyielding; 
and for ma^iimum growth the individual must understand and accept self 
and can alter the cnvironr/.ent to meet hi:; needs. Thpy feel counseling is 
the heart of the guidance program, and that self-analysis is quite ncces- 
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sary for both the counselor and the ^^rincipal^ but should not be con- 
fused with self-satisfaction or self-acceptance* Amos and Grambs related 
the following: 

The counselor's acceptance of himself is not to be con- 
fused with self-satisfaction, complacency, or resignation. 
Self- acceptance is rather a forthright acknowledgement of one's 
strengths and weaknesses, one's success and failures, and an 
open awareness of one's limitation and potentials* True self- 
acceptance must include a realization of the dynamic aspects 
of human nature and the capacity for change* (1) 

In order to determine some criteria for defining the role-defini- 
tion of the counselor as perceived by the admiristrator and the role of 
the administrator as perceived by the counselor, the related material 
should consider the lines of command within the educational structure. 

The following is a diagram showing the lines of command and staff 
in a typical guidance organization. Lines of command denote responsi- 
bility for and authority over the subordinate personnel. Lines of staff 
indicate an advisory or supervisory function and a cooperative rather 
than an authoritative relationship. (6) 
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Harold Spears* interpretation of the line-and-staf f organization 
within the school is extremely essential for the entire school person- 
nel to know* The establishment of authority is clearly explained in the 



following: 

The Line-and-Staf f Organization 

As schools grew in size, principals consequently became 
busier* As the curriculum was broadened, principals conse- 
quently became less familiar with more and more of the class- 
room programs. It was not surprising that special super- 
visors were added to give help to teachers. First established 
in areas as music, art, home economics and industrial arts, 
were not unusual by 1920. 

The first demand the idea of supervision made upon educa- 
tional leadership had been the demand for organization, for 
the exact establishment of authority and responsibility. 



It was, then, from the very start, tied directly into 
school administration and management. Then came the question 
of overlapping authority between principal and special sub- 
ject supervisor, just as soon as the latter set foot in the 
school. 

After three different systems of organization for school 
officials had been considered and tried — the dualistic, the 
co-ordinate, and the line-and-staf f —the last was generally 
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accepted as preferred for school operation* Line officers 
carried authority over those below them in line. Staff 
officers were to give help but were given no authority 
over teachers « 

This system designated the principal as a line of* 
ficer and the special subject supervisor as staff officer* 
Down the line trickled the authority from superintendent 
to assistant superintendent and so on to he principal, who 
was designated as responsible for the management of the 
school, including instruction* The special supervisor, on 
the other hand, came to the school as an expert in his 
field, with no authority over either teacher or principal* 
His effectiveness still depends to no small degree upon 
the professional foresight of theprincipal* (20) 



Diagram 2 



The Line-*and->Staff Organization (22) 
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Homer P* Gammons, in his book on Common Sense in Guidance ^ pointed out the 
le perception of high ranking school personnel as related to guidance: 
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Line of Command and Staff Function 

In school systems, the Top Brass is the superintendent. 
He has the authority over and responsibility for the entire 
system. He delegates authority to the school principals who, 
in turn, have a similar responsibility and authority within 
their own buildings. In a large system, there is also a 
guidance director, sometimes called a director of pupil 
personnel services, who works directly under the superintendent 
in a staff capacity. His job is to supervise and coordinate 
the professional services provided by counselors and other 
members of the pupil personnel services team. He acts as ad- 
visor to the principal. The counselors themselves are under 
direct authority of the principal. He, in turn, cooperates 
with the guidance director in the operation of guidance ser- 
vices while retaining the ultimate authority over the guidance 
staff within his building. Finally, there may be other 
specialists in guidance-related services, such as school 
psychologists, social workers, etc., who work under the direc- 
tor of guidance. (6) 

Today in this country we are more concerned with the health, wel- 
fare, education, and employment of all our young people than ever before 
in history. Particular emphasis has been placed on services to those 
youngsters who are classified as disadvantaged. This classification is 
usually determined by family income and social class. The federal anti- 
poverty programs have fostered the development of Job Corps, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, Head Start, Youth Opportunity Centers, and various 
other programs and agencies. Public schools and private ai^encies have 
utilized this climate of concern to shape programs aimed at the disad- 
vantaged child. The services and resources that have poured from these 
programs have in most instances been based on a foundation of counseling. (1) 

Even though most administrators are forceful in their defense of 
the counseling role, very few can agree on what is actually counseling. 
Amos and Grambs are very thorough in defining the counseling role: 
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Counseling is one of those words that everybody 
understands but no two people seem to understand in 
precisely the same way. To some, counseling is a tool 
to be used in the process of personality charge. To 
others, it is the giving of information and given gui- 
dance. However, basic to any understanding of the 
term is its relationship to verbal interaction between 
counselor and client. (1) 

In order to reap more benefits , the guidance concept must be clearly 
defined, especially in the eyes of the principal. Wayne L. Herman (II) 
stated that a good guidance program should be designed to serve all the 
students. In order to really understand the child, information on him 
should be made available to teachers and others that are trying to help 
him function properly. Good teachers always give a lot of personal 
guidance as a matter of having sincere interest in students 



A Counselor's Philosophy of Guidance 

The following is intended to describe the concepts of guidance and 

the role of the counselor, as related to the pupil, faculty, administra-* 

tor, and parent. Gammons* studywias more complete with specifics as to 

how the counselor can assist all school personnel and parents in the 

total development of the youths within the school: 

We believe the function of guidance is to assist 
the student In obtaining the maximum benefit from the 
high school experience. This very broad statement im- 
plies guidance activities that touch every phase of a 
pupil's development. We feel, however, that our chief 
concern should be with scholastic problems. Social 
and psychological problems obviously cannot be ignored, 
but time and training preclude extensive activity along 
these lines. Accordingly, our program is intended to 
be scholastically oriented. (6) (Note: See Appendix 
Part II for continuation of Gammons* study.) 

The whole notion of counseling and guidance presumes that there is 

a common understanding between the professional and the client. Even 
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with this common understanding existing, counseling and guidance present 
a difficult task* It is often difficult when the professional and the 
client are from common backgrounds « The problem can become doubly dif« 
ficulfc when the professional and the client are culturally different. 

How does one counsel and guide the student whose values are differ*- 
ent from those of the professional? 

The above question is difficult to answer but if communication is to 
be effective 9 an answer must be found. 

The study made by Albert Ellis will help sensitize one's thinking 

when one feels that "someone else is crazy," or when there is disagree* 

ment in thought. This study, How To Live With a Neurotic , should shed 

some light on this problem. 

Basically, an individual who consistently acts il-* 
logically, irrationally, inappropriately, and childishly, 
although theoretically he is able to think for himself 
and plan his days for effective, happy living, he actually 
falls back on unintelligent behavior, failing to attain 
some of his own dearest goals and sabotaging his own best 
potentialities. 

Is it, then easy to recognize a neurotic when you 
meet one? 

Not necessarily. For there are many truly stupid people 
around. These individuals, because of inherited or early- 
acquired mental defects, simply cannot think clearly, act 
grown-up, do things effectively. They just are not bright 
enough to plan and execute rational modes of living. Not 
knowing enough to come in our of the rain, they frequently 
get soaking wet. But because there is a definite physical 
(neurological) reason for their nonrational, childish be- 
havior, it is inaccurate to label them "neurotic." 

Neurosis, moreover, should not be confused with meiit, un* 
happiness. Some people — millions, in fact are appropriately 
unhappy. Take for instance, those who do not have enough 
to eat, or who are not bright enough to get good jobs, or 
who are chronically ill. How could they be happy? 
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Neurotics, then, are individuals who are unreasonably and 
unnecessarily bothered or bewildered ^ They are more unhappy, 
or inefficient, or fearful than they, theoretically, need to* 
be^ A great many of them have more than enough where withal-- 
good looks, high intelligence, fine talents--to get along suc- 
cessfully in this world. But somehow they don't. That "some- 
how/' that "something," which comes between their potential 
abilities and their actual achievements --that is their neurosis. 

One of the fundamental reasons it is not always easy to say 
who is and who is not emotionally disturbed is that neurotics 
are great cover-uppers. The last thing they want known is how 
illogical, how neurotic they are. They often resort to all 
kinds of subterfuges and defenses to prevent recognition of 
their true emotional colors. ... (4) 



School Community Relations 

Schools cannot really operate successfully without involving the 

community. The principal has first responsibility in establishing this 

relationship as described by John E. Corbally, Jr.: 

The chief responsibility for a program of school -community 
relations rests with the principal. This is one of his most 
important task areas. The attitude of the principal toward 
his responsibilities for school relations is a matter of 
primary significance. . . This skill cf "knowing the community'* 
does not come about by chance. Men who are successful in this 
regard work at it constantly. (2) 

Diplomacy is always important in dealing with people. It is espe* 
cially helpful if one expects to influence people ani establish good rap- 
port. Therefore, in order to facilitate good school- community relations, 
the following attributes should be strongly demonstrated: 

Always remember that it is easier to persuade a man to 
make up his own mind than it is to change it for him. Ap- 
proach negotiations in the spirit of seeking agreement 
through persuasion rather than in a hostile spirit. 

Demonstrate sincerity of purpose. This is as im- 
portant as skill and knowledge. Attitudes speak louder 
than action. (7) 
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The following quote is a summation o£ the role of the principal: 

We emphasize the central role of the principal in 
the change process because he is in the best position to 
see the total picture of the school--and he is there in 
charge. The superintendent and his colleagues in the 
central office, or university consultants and state 
education department supervisors, may help mightily but 
they are not there in the school all the time. They do 
not know the pupils, the teachers, and the community as 
well as the principal i if he does his job well. A teacher 
in his classroom may innovate, but the principal's adminis* 
trative restrictions will limit his effectiveness if he 
opposes the change. Conversely, the principal may stimu- 
late curriculum improvement by changes he makes in sched-- 
uling, facilities, evaluation, and other instructional 
matters. Organizing for change requires action by the 
school principal. (22) 

There have been numerous research studies published with focus on 
the counselor and principal roles as related to other staff members, and 
with each other^s responsibilities to students in the school setting. How- 
ever, after reviewing numerous studies in ERIC (Educational Resources 
Information Center) Reader's Guide, the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, Clearinghouse, Elementary School Guidance and Counseling Journal^ 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, Journal of 
Educational Research, National Education Association Journal, NSSF Yearbook 
on Guidance and Counseling and many others, very few studies, if any, 
have attempted to compare the high school counselor's role with the role 
of the high school principal. 

Because of the accessibility of numerous studies made in the area of 
administration, guidance^ and counseling, an intensive study was made in 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center^ NASSF, (Nation;^! Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals) and NEA Journal (National Education 
Association Journal). 
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The following arc a ]ist of some of the examples of research exar.- 

ined in Educational R esources Information Center ( ERIC ) : 

Study of the Relationship of Job Status of Secondary School 
Counselor Role, Job Satisfaction, and Professional Preparation. (Dec, 
197i, Vol. 32, No. 6) 

"An Evaluation of the OpiniOwS of Professional Educators and Indus- 
trialists Concerning tliC Involveir.ent of Industry in Public Education." (Dec. 
June, 1970, Vol. 30, No. 12, Part I) 

••Outcome Effects of Short-Tern Group Counseling on the Stated Concerns 
and AnMiety of Students." (Dec, 1971, Vol. 32, No. 6) 

"Attitude Chan:^e5 in Vocational Rehabilitation Counselors Related 
to thti Physically Disabled During, Induction Preparation " (Feb., 1974, 
Vol. 33, No. C) 

•'The Duties and Responsibilities of the Senior Hish School Assistant 
Principal in Pennsylvania-lS72 . " (June, 1973» Vol.. 33, No. 12) 

"The Role r:nd Function of Faculty Con^nittees in Ilisher Education: 
An Exrniration of tho Docisic;: Malcin}> Process and Policy Forr.ulation in 
Four Institutes." (June, 1970. Vol. 30, No. 12, Part I) 

None of the studies limited abo^^e or many others exai.^ined defined the 
roles oC counselors and principaln as perceived by each other. 

An intensive search \;ns also *.ade in the Bulletin:; of the National 
Asncclr.tio': y-^f Secondary Pr^.ici:>a]s ( NASSP ) , Listed bolcw fire two of the 
pany articles c::a-:ined iii the ItASSP that are partially related to this 
thesis : 

"The Role of the Principal and the School.*' (Jan., 19G9, Vol. 53, 
No. 333) 

"A PrincipaTs Influorxc . " (Nov.. 1967, Vol. 5, No. 322) 
The only arLicle sir. ilarly rela.evl to th.is study of role definition 
of the counselor and principal as perceived by each ether was one written 
by Fortune V. Mannino, entitled "Uole Conflicts of the Administrator- 
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Counselor/' ( The Bull NASSP , Vol. 53, Ko. Mar., 19G9) This article 

was concerned with an ncluinis trator serving the dual role of principal 
and counselor. The adr;.inistrator ' s first responsibility is to the edu- 
cational organization that employs hiir.. The counselor's first responsi- 
bility is to his client. The question, then, which this article dis- 
cusses is, ''How can the man who tries to fill both positions of administra- 
tor and counselor resolve the conflicts of loyalty v.'hich the twc respon* 
sibiliticc necessarily impose'*? This article states: ''that the answer 
may be that he can't.'* 



Chapter III 

Methodology and Research 

In designing this study, emphasis was placed particularly on 
the population as suggested by Parten, (17) as to the place , time 
and relevant characteristics of the group to be sampled . The pro- 
cedures for gathering the data and the descriptive inquiry used in 
the interpretation of the data are described in the following sec- 
tions of this paper. 

Population 

The place of this population concerns itself with two different 
educational systems in Jefferson County, one of Alabama's sixty- 
seven counties. The two educational .systems are the Birmingham 
Publrc School System and the Jefferson County Public School System. 

The Birmingham Public School System is located within the city 
of Birmingham, with a school enrolJ.ment of 64,549. However, this 
study is concerned primarily with its 19,545 high school students, 
thirteen high school principals ard thirty-five high school guidance 
counselors. (See Table No. 1.) The Birmingham System is set up on the 
8-4 plan— eight years elementary (grades 1-8) and four years high 
school (grades 9-12) . 

The Jefferson County System's overall school enrollment is 59,499 
students. Its high school enrollment is 29,236 students, with twenty- 
two high school principals and forty counselors. The Jefferson County 
System is structured on the 6-3-3 plan and is located just outside 
the boundary lines of the city of Birmingham. The 6-3-3 plan comprises 
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six years elcnentary school (grades 1-6), three years junior high 
school (grades 7-9), and three years senior high school (grades 10-12). 
(See Table No* 1.) . 

Rehe ar j_ Method 

The research iv.ethod used iv. r.nis study was descriptive inquiry, the 
data being obtained through the use of two questionnaires. Tables were 
developed for all itcrr.s included on the questionnaires. The numbers and 
per cent of responses in each classification of the two school systems 
were presented in the appropriate tables. 

Ins trun:entation 

The basic instruments used in this study were questionnaires: one 
for the high school principal which included thirty-three questions, 
and one for the guidance counselor which included fonty — one questions. 

The questionnaire method was used because the respondents resided 
in a large area. Also it allowed the writer to collect reactions from 
a large number of persons in a relatively short period of time. These 
instrun^ents are included in Appendices A and B. 

Procedures for Gathering Data 

In August, 1971, a letter and the questionnaire were sent to 110 
high school principals -'.nd guidance counselors within the two systems 
Birmingham Public School System and Jefferson County Public School 
System. 

The letter briefly described the essence of the study and solicited 
the respondent's cooperation for the completion and return of the question 
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naire, A self-addressed stamped envelope was provided for them to re- 
turn the questionnaire via mail. 

As the questionnaires were returned from the respondents, daily 
records were maintained ♦ In late November, 1971 » telephone calls 
were made to all respondents who had not returned their questionnaire. 
Where no telephones were available, letters were sent including another 
questionnaire and at least fifteen homes were visited by the researcher* 

When all 110 questionnaires had been returned the work of analysis 
was begun. 

c^.ir Pre-testing the Questionnaire 

Several drafts of the questionnaires were developed and pre-tested 
prior to mailing them to respondents. Various items of the question* 
naires were reviewed by the advisor to identify critical variables to be 
studied. 

After revising the questionnaires several times, the writer ad- 
ministered the questionnaires to four principals and four guidance 
counselors at Walden University in July, 1972. These respondents were 
asked to complete and then comment on any vague questions as well as 
indicate where more information might be given. This pilot administra- 
tion revealed no significant Imperfection. 
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Chapter IV 

Findings, Interpretations and Analyses of Data 
The population of this study consisted of IIO respondents within 
two separate scaool systems, Birmingham Public Schools and Jefferson 
County Schools* These respondents were high school principals and 
counselors • 

Table 1 shows the two school systems in Alabama that participated 
and the total number of principals and counselors that the study 
involved • 

The percentage of returns for both the principals and counselors 
was 100 percent* 



Table 1 

Compilation of the two School Systems Participating in the Study 





Birmingham 
Public School 
System (*) 


Jefferson 
County Public 
School System 

(^) .- . 


Totals for 
both school 
Systems 


High School 
Enrollment 


19,545 


29,263 


48,808 


No. of High 
School Principals 


13 


22 


35 


No of High 
School Counselors 


35 


40 


75 



(*) Birmingham Public Schools Directory 1971-72 

(**) Jefferson County Public Schools Directory 1971-72 

Men made up 54.57. of the sample, while women were 45.57.. Viewing 



each group separately ^ 65.8 percent of the counselors were women while 

34.2 percent were men. All of the thirty-five high school principals 
were raen. 

As shown in Table 2, responses from the questionnaire indicated 
that all principals and counselors in the study were well qualified and 
niet state requirements for their respective jobs. Three counselors 
did not respond to item number 2 as indicated in Table 2. Principals 
had twenty-seven M.A.s, four Ed.S.s. (Educational Specialists), and 
three Ph.D.s. Counselors listed one B.S., sixty-seven M.A.s and five 
Ed • S . s . 

The data in this stuc]y showed that on the whole the principals 

tend to be somewhat older than the counselors. It is surmised that the 

reasons for this variation are: the turnover of the pr incipa Iship in 

far less frequent than that of the counselor, and also there are fewer 

principal positions availr.ble than those of the counselor. 

This study reveals that the total school enrollment for both school 

systems is 48,808 students with seventy-five counselors. These figures 
indicated that these tv;o systems taken together i^eet the national stan- 
dards of having one full-tir.e counselor for every 275 tp 300 students. 

Data showed that the Birrain^^hajr. Public Schools and the Jefferson 
County Schools are structured on two entirely different plans. Birming- 
ham schools are structured on the S-4 pin-: eight years elepientary and 

four years high school, whereas «ill the Jefferson County Schools are 
basically structured on the 6-3-3 plan, v;ith some minor variations, as 
indicated in Table 2, si:: years elementary, three years junior high 
school and three years senior high school. It is not necessary to 
speculate here »:s to the validity of these two school plans, o-: the 
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uniqueness of these differences. 

Table 2 

Note: This table is a .compilation of responses made by both Principals 
and Counselors on their respective questionnaires, items one 
through ten. 





Principal's Questionnaire 


Counselor's Questionnaire 


1. Sex 


Male (34) Female X0}_ 


Male (26) Female (50) 


2. Degree 

(Highest) 


M.A. (27), Ed.S. (Ji)_ 
Ph.D. 131 


B.S. Ill, M.A. (67) 
Ed.S. 151 


3. Afie 


20-30 igiy 31-40 161 
41-50 (11). 51-60 (12) 
61-Over 121 


20-30 121, 31-40 (24) 
41-50 (11). 51-60 (11) 
61-Over 131 


4. School 

Enrollment 


100-200 111, 201-300 101 
301-400 101, 401-500 121 
501-Over (31) 


100-200 111, 201-300 101 
301-400 111, 401-500 131 
501-Over (67) 


5. Type of 
School 


6-3-3 (13). 8-4 (11) 
Voc. H.S. 151, 7-12 ill 
1-12 111 


6-3-3 (23), 8-4 (35) 
Voc. H.S. (11) , 7-12 111 
10-12 111, 6-6 111 


6. Number of 
Teachers 


1,756 (App. 51 Teachers 
per school) 


4,172 (App. 60 Teachers 
par School) 



Table 2 (con't) 
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Principal's Questionnaire 


Counselor's Questionnaire 


7. Number of 
Couaselors 


Part-time ^0}^ 
Full-time (79) 


Part-time (3) 
Full-time (154) 
App. 2k Counselors per 
School 


8. Vice- 
Principal 


Full-time (47) 
Part-time ^1^ 


Full-time (78) 
Part-time (8) 


9. Educational 
Secretaries 


(66) 


(164) 


10. Principal's 
Style of 
Leadership 


I 

Democratic (11) 
1 Authoritarian (0) 
1 Combination of both (24) 


Democratic (37) 

1 

Authoritarian (6) 
Combination of both (36) 



In cases where the numbers do not balance out, the reason is that respon- 
dents omitted some responses. Numbers of responses are enclosed in paren- 
thesis. 

Included in the questionnaires for both principals and counselors 
were seventeen questions which were considered parallel questions in 
that they are representative of responses to the same subject inquiry 
by both principals and counselors. Efforts will be made in the fol- 
lowing pages to set forth findings based on these responses as well as 
an interpretation and analysis of same. Tables 3 and 4, respectively. 



set forth the responses of both principals uod counselors. 

Responses in parallel questior.s numbered one in Tables 3 ond 4, 
regarding the responsibility of schedule-rrnking , indicated th-it more 
than three-fourths of the number of principals assigned to counselors 
the job of m^iking the school schedule. This m^ny however appecr to place 
the counselor in a dual role. It would seem that counselors should not 
be placed in the administrative role of schedule-making. However, it 
would appear that counselors could make recommendations to the adminis- 
trator and assist him in this chore without being given the sole 
responsibility. 

The principals' responses, in Tables 3 and 4--questions numbered 
two, indicated that over half the number of them gave the counselor 
;^dministrative authority. This places the counselor in a very awkward 
position, which in many cases causes the faculty and students not to 
confide in the counselor* Counselors should not be placed in roles 
where administrative authority is needed to operate. 

Both the principal and the counselor, in parallel questions numbered 
three--Table 3 and 4, felt that counselors are adequately prepared to 
perform their jobs. This appears to make counselors even more secure in 
performing their jobs well for the further development of the students. 

The responses to parallel questions numbered eight--Table 3 and 4, 
seem to indicate that the relationship between the counselor and the 
principal are good. 

This phase of the study showed that only a very small percentage 
of the counselors are compelled to reveal confidential information to 
the principal. Even though this percentage is small, as revealed in 
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questions numbered five — Tables 3 and 4^ it does show that this practice 
still exists to some extent. 

Questions numbered six — Tables 3 and 4, showed that the principals 
as a rule ask the counselors for recommendations about students. This 
would seem to give counselors a feeling of "being included*' in the 
total school program, and make for better communication. 

Responses in questions numbered seven — Tables 3 and A, showed that 
counselors can easily obtain conferences with their principals. This 
would appear to give counselors a feeling of importance, which means 
that they are in direct harmony with the principal for more effective 
relationship. 

The data collected in question numbered eight— Tables 3 and 4, 
indicated that less than half the number of principals set specific 
times for counselors to have conferences and interviews with students. 
An interpretation of this can be developed in two or three directions. 
For instance, the principal may feel that the counselor is incapable of 
effective planning based on his or her observation of past performance 
or possibly the school schedule may dictate the principal's decision 
to some extent. Further, if the principal is not made sensitive to 
what the counselor is doing in the school, it is possible for him to 
develop a negative attitude of the counselor's performance. That seems 
to point up the necessity for the counselor to keep the principal 
briefed on his program within the school. 

Questions numbered nine— Tables 3 and A, showed that over half 
the counselors participating in the study are given the job, or are 
permitted, to send out transcripts to colleges, etc. Administratively, 
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it would seem that to Cisk counselors to perform these kinds of secre* 
tt'irial tnsks would couse them to neglect nic:ny needed counseling 
services • 

Parallel questions nurnbered ten--Tables 3 aud 4, are quite interest* 
ing because the majority of the principals' responses indicated that they 
would rehire the counselor, or transfer the counselor with them if they 
moved. However » at the sr^me time counselor responses indicated that 
over half of them would rather not be assigned to their present princi- 
pal in another school if a change were inevitable. This could be inter- 
preted as dissatisfaction or that many of the counselors welcomed a 
change for a different type of experience. 

Responses to parallel questions numbered eleven--Tables 3 and 4, 
showed that principals and counselors in harmony on having the counse- 
lors do research on students in the school, administer tests, and so on. 
This is a very strong indication that priitcipals welcomed this type of 
service by the counselor. This is a possible indication of a good 
entry for the counselor to begin proving his worth ns an effective 
guidance worker. 

Parallel questions numbered twelve--Table 3 and 4, indicated that 
approximately 18 percent of sixty-seven counselors felt principals pre- 
ceived their role as a threat. Eighteen percent of thirty-three princi- 
pals felt that counselors sorr^etimes attempt to assume administrative author- 
ity without their per:r.iss ion. These responses indicated that there is a 
measurable lack of comir.unicat ion and/or distrust. This is a possible 
indication that both counselor and principal should make very serious 
efforts to alleviate this problem. This could indicate a possible 
sign of job insecurity and a lack of professionalism in either party. 
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Both counselor and principal indicated In parallel questions num-* 
bered thirteen — Tables 3 and 4, practically complete agreement In carry- 
ing out the total school program. These two responses showed little or 
no conflict between the two* This is a fairly good sign that the overall 
program within the school is being carried out in spite of many other 
difficulties. 

The data collected in this study relative to whether or not part- 
time counselors should be replaced by full-time counselors in the schools 
are related in parallel questions numbered fourteen — Tables 3 and 4* 
These responses slxjwed that principals want full-time counselors* Both 
counselors and principals felt that the schools' needs can be better 
satisfied with full-time counselors • It would seem that the counselor- 
pupil ratio should be reduced for more effective services • 

Parallel questions numbered fifteen — Tables 3 and 4, indicated 
clearly that counselors do have complete access to the students' school 
records* Access to the students' records would appear to increase the 
counselor's effectiveness in counseling* Principals who deny their 
counselors this privilege should reconsider and try to help make the 
necessary adjustments . 

The data in parallel questions numbered sixteen — Tables 3 and 4, 
showed that an overwhelming majority of the schools type or photograph 
students' cumulative records before sending them out instead of writing 
them in Icag hand* This is an indication that most of the schools in- 
cluded in this study are following normal updated practices in this 
regard* 

The parallel questions numbered seventeen— Tables 3 and 4, relative 
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to counselors being assigned disciplinary problems^ are pertinent in the 
guidance-counseling relationship. The responses on this. item are about 
balanced between the counselors and principals* Even though the "y^s" 
responses are low, it is believed that this factor can greatly reduce a 
counselor's effectiveness* Recent literature and research indicated that 
counselors should not take on the role of the administrator in handling 
disciplinary problems* The handling of disciplinary problems would ap- 
pear to place the counselor in a dual- role position. (34) 



Table 3 

Counselors' Responses to Parallel Questions 



Question 


Item 




Responses 


Numb ers 


No. 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


1 


21 


Is the responsibility of making the school 
schedule placed in your hand? 


37 


41 


2 


17 


Are you frequently placed in charge of the 
school during the absence of the principal? 


7 


70 


3 


22 


Are you adequately prepared to serve as 
counselor according to state requirements? 


72 


4 


4 


23 


Do you keep your principal informed as to 
the type of counseling cases with which 
vou are working? 


55 


21 


5 


24 


Docs your principal insist that you reveal 
confidential information about vour clients? 


9 


65 
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Table 3 (con't) 



Question 


Item 


Questions 


Responses 


Numbers 


No. 


Yes 


No 


6 


25 


Are you compelled to accept recommendations 
from your principal regarding your responsi- 
bility as a counselor? 


27 


43 


7 


26 


• 

Can you easily obtain a conference with 
your principal when you desire? 


66 


9 


8 


27 


Does the principal set specific times dur- 
ing which you are able to have conferences 
or interviev^s with students? 


24 


54 


9 


31 


Do you prepare and send out transcripts to 
colleo^es? 


34 


42 


10 


34 


If your principal were placed in another 
school, would you prefer to be assigned to 
the same school with him? 


32 


37 


11 


28 


Are you free to do research on students in 
your school (tests performance, follow-up, 
etc.?) 


69 


4 


12 


16 


Is your role as counselor perceived as a 
threat to the responsibility of the 
principal? 


12 


55 


13 


36 


Is your relationship with the principal of 
such that you feel that you cooperate in the 
performance of vour roles? 


66 


6 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 3 (con't) 



Question 
Numbers 


Item 
No. 


Questions 


Respo 
Yes 


nses 
No 


14 


19 


If you are a part-time counselor, do you 
think the school's needs could be met with 
your serving as a full-time counselor? 


13 


5 


15 


29 


Do you have access to student records? 


73 


1 


16 


32 


Are students' records typed or photo- 
graphed when mailed out as transcripts? 


72 


1 


17 


20 


Are you frequently assigned disciplinary 
problems? 


6 


70 


Table 4 

Principals' Responses to Parallel Questions 


Question 
Numbers 


Item 
No. 


Questions 


Respc 
Yes 


•nscs 
No 


1 


13 


Do any of your counselors assume the re- 
sponsibility of making the school schedule? 


16 


19 


2 


15 


Do you give your counselor administrative 
authority? 


l- 


19 


3 


16 


Do you feel that your counselors are ade- 
quate to work as counselor in your school? 


30 


2 


4 


22 


Does your counselor keep you informed as to 
his or her activities within the school? 


32 


1 


5 


23 


Do you insist that counselors reveal confi- 
dential information about clients to you? 


2 


31 
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Table 4 (con't) 



Question 
Numbers 


Item 
No. 


Questions 


Respo 
Yes 


nses 
No 


6 


24 


Do you solicit recommendations from your 
counselor? 


32 


1 


7 


25 


Do you engage in regular communication 
with your counselor? 


33 


0 


8 


27 


Are your counselors permitted to arrange 
interviews with parents and community 
leaders without prior conference with vou? 


26 


6 


9 


29 


Does the counselor prepare and send out 
transcripts to colleges » etc.? 


13 


20 


10 


31 


If you had the opportunity of rehiring or 
transferring your counselor to another 
school with you, would you? 


25 


8 


11 


26 


Do you allow your counselor to do research 
in your school? (Ex: Follow-up studies, 
testing, etc. ?) 


33 


0 


12 


17 


Does the counselor sometimes attempt to as- 
sume administrative authority without your 
permission? 


6 


27 


13 


18 


Is your counselor assisting in carrying 
out the total school program? 


32 


0 


14 


20 


If you have a part-time counselor could the 
school's needs be better satisfied if you 
had a full-time counselor? 


10 

f 

! 


1 
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Table 4 (con't) 



Question 


Item 




Responses 


Numbers 


No. 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


15 


28 


Do your counselors have free access to 
student records? 


34 


0 


16 


30 


Are these student's cumulative records 
typed or photographed? 


31 


2 


17 


11 


Do you assign disciplinary problems to 
counselors? 


2 


32 



Other responses made by principals and counselors were to questions 
which were not considered parallel. They were as follows: 

Counselors 

37. Do you feel that principals will give you a low rating at the end 
of the year? Yes 2 No 66 

The responses given here by the counselors indicate that only two 
out of sixty-eight felt that principals would give them a low rating. 
This can be interpreted to mean that the majority of counselors can feel 
at ease while they work in their schools. 

Counselors 

14. How would you rate the principal's ability to perform his job? 
Good (49) , Adequate (21) , Inadequate (4) 

Only four counselors feel that principals are inadequately prepared 
to perform their job, while forty-nine counselors rate them "good" and 
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twenty-one rated them "adequate." The four counselors who rated the 
principal's ability to perform his job as inadequate possibly meant that 
there is dissatisfaction between the two. In order for the counselor to 
work satisfactorily, ways should be found to deal with this problem so 
that the least amount of administrative pressure will be exerted on him. 
In most cases, the principal will continue to work in that school, there- 
fore, the counselor should try to adjust. 

Counselors 

12. How would you rate your principal's style of leadership? 

Democratic (37) , Authoritarian (6) , Combination of Both .36) 

Principals 

10. How would you rate your style of leadership? Democratic (11) , 
Authoritarian (0) , Combination of Both (24) 



It is interesting to note how the counselors rated the principals 
on the above question and how the principals rated themselves. None 
of the principals felt that their style of leadership was authoritarian 
while six counselors felt that their principal was authoritarian. The 
responses made by the counselors, indicating that six principals' style 
of leadership was authoritarian, suggested that the principals should 
have more dialogue with their counselors in order th.at each might gain 
more insight into curriculum development and overall aims and objectives 
of the school program. 

Counselors 

13. With which group do you feel that you are most effective? 
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Parents (18) , Students (66) , Teachers (3) 

Principals 

32. Which group seems to like and appreciate your counselors most? 
parents (31) , Students (2), Teachers (3) 

Opinions are again varied between the principals and the counselors 
as to how the counselors related to the parents, students, and teachers. 
The principal felt that counselors related better or more effectively 
with the parents, while the counselors felt that they related better or 
more effectively with students. However, it would seem more important 
for the counselors to be more effective with the students than with the 
parents or teachers, because students will more easily seek their help 
and guidance. 

Counselors 

18. Are additional counselors needed in your school according to the 
state recommended counselor-pupil ratio, 1/500? Yes 35 No 40 



The ratings above that were made by counselors are incomprehensible 
for the state recommended pupil-counselor ratio is 1/500. These responses 
could possibly indicate that some of the counselor respondents were con- 
fused with the national counselor-pupil ratio of one counselor for every 
250 to 300 students. Presently, the state of Alabama permits a 1/500 ratio. 
This could account for thirty-five counselors scoring "yes" and forty 
scoring "no." However it seems more beneficial for students if counse- 
lors work with a small number instead of a large number of students. 
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Counselors 

41* Is your office conveniently located near the principal's office? 
Yes 63 No 13 



Only a small minority of counselors indicated that their office is 
inconveniently located near the principal's office. It should be 
mentioned here that guidance and styles are similar in that they change 
from time to time. Ten years ago the counselor's office was properly 
located if it adjoined the principal's office* Today, there is another 
trend of thought. Many authorities and guidance workers feel that the 
counselor's office should be physically located away from the principal's 
office so that students will feel freer to visit the counselor if he is 
not located in the same vicinity of the building as the principal • 

Counselors 

35. Does your principal see that you have the necessary equipment and 
supplies with which to work? Yes 51 No 21 



About one third of the counselors felt that the principals were not 
cooperative enough in providing them with necessary equipment and sup* 
plies with which to work. In dealing with principals, counselors help to 
shape their ideas and opinions. To a great extent one *s behavior will 
help determine his attitude. On the other hand, if a principal is sold 
on an idea, it seems that he will more than likely cooperate or say why 
he can't* 
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Counselors 

33 • Do you have a telephone? Yes 66 Mo 8 



The responses above indicate that tremendous improvement are being 
made for a telephone Is o.ssential to a counselor. A tremendous amount 
o£ time is lost if a couDs^elor has to leave his office to use the tele* 
phone, and a telephone in the counselor's office will reduce calls in 
the principal's office. 

Counselors 

38. Do you think that the principal supports you in your role as 
counselor? Yes 69 No 4 



There were four counselors that scored "no" for this question. A 
serious attempt should be made to rectify this relationship with these 
principals. First, each counselor could start with himself by asking 
•'What have I done?" or **What can I do to improve this relationship?" 
Secondly, each counselor could talk with the principal from time to 
time* This could open the lines of comtmunication. 

Counselors 

39. Do you enjoy your work as a counselor? Yes 78 No 0 



All counselors indicated that they are satisfied to work as 
a counselor. However, this satisfaction on the part of counselors 
might stem from the fact that they earn more money than the average 
classroom teacher, and that this position carries more prestige. 

Principal 

14. Do you feel that the services of a counselor is really needed in 
your school? Yes 32 No 0 



Most principals are aware of the importance of the guidance counse-* 
lor, especially when they are in tune with the overall school program. 
Counselors can serve as mediators to blend and interpret relationships 
between students and parents; students and teachers; and tudents and 
the administration. 

Counselors 

40. Do you desire to remain in the counseling field? Yes 76 No 0 

Ratings on this question indicate that all desire to remain in the 
field. The responses on this item lead one to believe that counselors 
are in the field of their choice. It should be mentioned that in the 
field of guidance, counselors can volunteer to return to other fields for 
which they are qualified because there are so many unemployed counselors. 

Principals 

19. Could you use additional counselors of the caliber of your 



counselor? Yes 27 No 5 
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Principals' ratings not only show that they are satisfied with 
most of the functions of the counselors but that they would use ad- 
ditional counselors* The five ''no" responses were an indication that 
a few principals were dissatisfied with their counselors' educational 
preparation. This should reveal to counselors the need to attain 
additional training* 

Principals 

21. Does your counselor tend to work more with one segment of the 
student body than with the other? Yes 11 No 22 



The principals' responses to this question suggest some dissatis- 
faction with this particular segment of the counselor's work. The 
"yes" responses are an indication that counselors do not seem to perform 
their duties satisfactorily where students are concerned. If the princi- 
pal has made such an observation, it seems that he should make some 
efforts to alleviate such a situation. 
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Suinmary of Data 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the comparable 
roles of administrators and counselors in developing more practical 
concepts in assisting and motivating students toward satisfying their 
educational and life's needs. The basic concepts of guidance and 
administration were taken into consideration. This study indicated 
that there is a serious need for the counselor and the principal to com- 
prehend each other's role as related to the overall functioning of the 
curriculum in order that the students' educational needs might be satis- 
fied. 

One hundred and ten respondents participated in this survey, from 
two school systems, the Birmingham Public Schools and the Jefferson 
County Public Schools. 

In both systems the pr incipalship was held by males only. There were 
at least three fecnale counselors to every one male counselor. 

Education-wise, both the principals and the counselors were academi- 
cally well qualified for their jobs. Among principals there were twenty- 
seven M.A.s» four Ed.S.s (Educational Specialist), and three Ph.D.s. 
Among counselors there was one B.S., sixty-seven M.A.s and five Ed.S.s. 

There was a total of 48,808 students and seventy-five counselors 
in both systems. According to counselor-pupil ratio set by the state 
of Alabama of one counselor to every five hundred students, (1/500), 
the two systens need tv;o additional counselors in order to meet the 
state quota. A minimum of seventy-seven counselors would be needed by 
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the two school systems in order to neet Alabama's minimum requirement. 

The responses in this study of both the counselors and the princi- 
pals showed that over half of the principals delegated administrative 
authority to their counselors including the task of schedule-making. 

Only a very small percentage of the principals required counselors 
to reveal to them confidential information. 

This study- further indicated that more than three-fourths of the 
counselors can easily obtain a conference with their principals, and 
that principals solicit recommendationc from their counselors. 

The study showed that principals set specific times for counselors 
to have conferences and interviews with students. 

More than half the counselors were found to have secretarial duties 
including that of preparing and mailing transcripts to schools and 
colleges. ' 

It was also found that more than three-fourths of the principals 
surveyed would rehire or transfer their counselors with them if a change 
in their pr incipalship took place. The ^nrr.- question was asked the coun- 
selors. Approximately the same number said they would rather not be 
transferred with their principal if transferring or rehiring took place* 

Counselors are apparently given a free hand by principals to do re- 
search, test performances, follow-up studies and individual and group 
guidance within the schools. 

Approximately IG percent of the counselors listed in this study felt 
that principals lookcdon them as a threat, and about 18 percent of the princi- 
pals on the other hand felt that counselors frequently attempted to assume 
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administrative authority without permission. 

The study showed that there is practically coraplete agreement on 
the part of both principals and counselors in regard to carrying out the 
total school program. 

Both counselors and principals felt that full-time rather than part- 
tin;e counselors should be employed in the schools for nore perpetual and 
effective services to the overall development of the students. 

Counselors generally have complete access to students' cumulative 
school records according; to the findings. 

A very small percer.tagc of the counselors, as incJic^ited in this 
study, are assigned disciplinary problems. 

The study showed thnt counselors feel that they are more effective 
with students, while priaci;)als feel that counselors are more effective 
with parents . 

Both counso'^ors and principals were in almost complete agreement in 
regards to the principal's philosophy of management. Counselors raf.ed 
principals first as democratic-authoritarian, and secondly as being pri- 
marily democratic. Only si:: counselors felt that their principals were 
authoritarian. No principal, ho\:ever, felt he was authoritarian. 

Slightly over half of the counselors polled in this study were 
satisfied that principals provided them uith the necessary equipment 
and supplies with which to work. 

Only a very small percentage of the counselors polled were without 
telephones. Sixty-six counselors had telephones and eight did not have 
telephones in their offices. 
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This study showed thai: over 98 percent of counselors felt that 
principals support them in their role of counselor. 

One hundred percent of the counselors surveyed in this study indi- 
cated that they enjoyed their work and that they wanted to remain in 
the counseling and guidance field. 

Principals indicated, with 100 percent sanction, that the services 
of the counselors are really needed in the schools. 

This study showed that principals felt that counselors tend to 
work more with one segracnt of the student body than another. 

Many of the suggestions made by the counselors concornod the prin- 
cipal. These included such things as the need for more counselors, the 
need for more secretarial and clerical help, the need for more physical 
facilities, and the need to eliminate duties assigned to counselors 
which are unrelated to counselor functions and responsibilities • 

Outstanding among su^^gestions made by principals were such things as 
the need for more personnel — teachers and counselors, and the need for 
more physical facilities. 

Many of the suggestions made by both counselors and principals can 
be instituted and carried out either individually or by the concerted 
efforts of both officials. 
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Chapter V 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
Conclusions 

The conclusions reached are based on both the findings of the 
research questionnaires and the secondary sources cited in the study. 

The role relationship of principals and counselors in the two 
school systems studied indicated that both principals and counselors 
W3re educationally prepared to adequately perform their jobs. How- 
ever, the study also indicated that some serious problems existed as 
a result of many practices performed by both the counselor and the 
principal within the two school systems. 

On the one hand, principals were found to have assigned to counse- 
lor.-, such responsibilities as schedule-making, the exercise of adminis- 
trative authority and secretarial work. At the same time, it was found 
that some principals were not providin^^ counselors with necessary equip- 
ment and supplies with which to work, and that some principals were 
lacking in knowledge regarding the special duties of counseling and 
guidance. As a consequence, counselors v;crc found to be performing 
-oles which in many instances caused detcrrance from their main role 
as counselor and were being prevented frcm adequately and effectively 
fulfilling their responsibilities. 

On the other hand, counselors, in several instances, were found to 
have attempted to assu.v.c administrative authority without permission, 
and subsequently, were preceived by principals as a threat. Some 
counselors felt that their principals were authoritarian In educational 
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philosophy and that they were unwilling to trust thciu as professional 
colleagues. Some counselors were found working only with one segment 
of the student body. It v;as also found that not enough full-time 
counselors were employed to handle the large number of students need- 
ing counseling and guidance in some schools. 

Whereas responses on the part of both counselors and principals 
indicated that there was uuch dissatisfaction between the two groups, 
most of the problems presented can be alleviated by each individual 
or by the concerted efforts of the two, along with the superintendents 
and boards of education involved. 

Based upon these findings, it is concluded that the role of counse- 
lors and principals in the two school systems studied are in most cases 
not clearly defined. Therefore, in an effort to alleviate the conflicts 
that presently exist between the two, there seems to be a need for 
both the counselor and the principal to reexamine their role* 

Once the roles of both counselors and principals have been care- 
fully examined by each other, then both would be in a favorable posi- 
tion to execute the responsibilities entailed in their respective roles 
without unnecessary conflict. 

The findings in this study also indicated that more cooperation 
is needed on the part of both counselors and principals in their efforts 
to achieve the objectives which should be paramount to both, namely, to 
motivate and assist students in efforts to satisfy their educational needs 

Finally, the study indicated that counselors should pursue a more 
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democratic approach in working with students^ l.e.^ they should be con« 
cerned with the welfare and Interest of all students rather than a 
particular segment. 

Counselors and principals alike should Increase their awareness to 
the extent that vocational preparation is no longer a once for a life-- 
time affair » but that continuing education and retraining are perpet* 
ual' throughout life« 

One possible approach to the resolution of problems on the part 

of both principals and counselors might be found in a quotation from 

Wrenn C. Gilberts', The Counselor in a Changing World . 

Always remember that it is easier to persuade a man 
to make up his own mind than it is to change ic for 
him* 

Approach negotiations in the spirit of 
seeking agreement through persuasion 
rather than in a hostile spirit. 

Remember that you are trying to win an agreement, not 
an argtiment* 

Assuming a position of hostility and 
argumentation wastes time and diverts 
positive energies. 

Remember that agreement pressures agreement-* if you 
can agree on one item» it will have a salutary ef- 
fect on the settlement of other issues. 

Do not attempt to secure agreement on 
all points in your presentation at one 
time. It is better to proceed from 
point to point, seeking agreement on 
each one. so as to accelerate agreement 
on ensuing request* (8) 

Re comme nda t ion s 

On the basis of related materials documented in earlier sections 
of this study and the findings from the questionnaires, the following 
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recotrmendations to the principals are listed indicating possible ways 
of alleviating existing problems in the role relationship of principals 
and counselors* 

♦ The principal ^ reinomber ing that the counselor is one of his most 
important co-v7orker, should therefore allow as much freedom as possible 
in the performance of his or her duties, x^ith the greatest possible 
proficiency and effectiveness. Therefore the principal should: 

1. Set up adequate schedules --The principal should confer with 
the counselor prior to finalizing the schedule so that he will have 
some ideas of the counselor's plans and objectives in assisting and 
developing the students. Also the principal can discuss and suggest 
some of the plans with v;hich he would like the counselor's assistance. 
He whould make sure that the schedule includes adequate blocks of time 
so that the counselor can effectively serve most of the students in 
school within the day. 

2. Provide an adequate place ard facilities for counselors to 
work--Counselors are similar to other professionals, in that they need 
adequate working quarters and facilities, such as: office equipment > 
supplies, secretarial help, telephone and a budget from which to work. 
The principal should permit the counselor to assist him in anticipating 
his needs at the beginning of the school year. The principal should 
jot down notes for future plans and necJ^ uf the counselor. 

3. Refrain from using the counselor as an errand boy, substitute 
teacher, or c?erical v;orker -'If as a principal one desires to maintain 
and support the effective services of a counselor to the students^ the 
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principal should not permit or allow anyone to work him as an errand boy, 
substitute teacher, or clerical x^orker* It seems unethical, as well as 
wasteful, to abuse the cuties of counselors by allowing them to be 
niisassigned* 

4. Keep the lines of communication open -*If the counselor does 
not seek an audience with the principal, the principal should request 
one with him. The principal should let the counselor assist in devel- 
oping the curriculum, but by no means turn it over to him completely. 
When counselors are placed in administrative roles, they lose a great 
deal of their effectiveness because of v;orIcing in a dual role. This 
is definitely contrary to role-definition as discussed in the related 
material of this study. The counselor may brief the principal on 
confidential cases, but should never be forced to do so. The principal 
may solicit recommendations and dialogue from the counselor and 
encourage him to feel that he is vital to the development of the total 
program. 

5. Learn the teioperament, attitude, and capabilities of the 
counselor- -Principals should learn the counselors' educational back- 
ground, special interests, something about their family life, overall 
objectives of their lives, attitudes, etc. It is necessary that prin- 
cipals stu^y the counselors* attributes with the same vigor and vitality 
that they study and analyze their own personal bank account if they plan 
to obtain more and better services for their students. 

6. Suggest and allow counselor to attend in-service programs a: d 
do field work --The principal must provide the opportunity for the coun- 
selors to attend professional in-service programs encouraging them to 
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grow professionally* By participating in field work, the counselor 
may bring many benefits to the students and the school. 

7^ Provide counselors with adequate resources to do experiments 
or rcsearch --Wherever an experiment or research project is mentioned 
by the counselor, the principal should request a tentative outline rf 
the project, facilities, and other needs. He should study these plans 
and make whatever facilities that he has and can obtain through other 
resources available. The principal should make certain that he is not 
hampering the project* He should help decide the feasibility of the . 
plans as related to the overall development of the curriculum, 

8. Include counselors alon^ with staff in working cooperatively 
and democratically toward school goals — Counselors and staff should 
always be kept abreast of all activities within the school, for many 
times one of the first places that students and parents appear for 
advice and clarification is the counselor's office. 

The counselor should be aware of the lines of authority within the 
school as emphasized in the related materials of this study, and then 
proceed to perform his duties, thereby insuring that the overall pro- 
gram within the school is adequately carried out. Therefore counselor 
should : 

1. Develop finesse and diplomacy in dealing with all school 
£ersonnel--The counselor continues to improve himself in human develop- 
ment by reading professional literature, participating in workshops, 
in-service programs, trying innovative methods, and taking formal 



courses in colleges and universities • They must be able to influence 
people^ develop the technique of listening, and refrain as much as 
possible from passing judgment. They learn the ''effective use of 
gestures'' and control their enthusiasm while interviewing so that they 
know when to be silent instead of leading the thoughts of their clients. 

2. Seek roles as consultant, and research specialist within your 
school - -Always keep at >our finger tips information and materials that 
are beneficial to teachers, students and parents in and out of school. 

3. Establish dail^ )yD8ram so that it will not convey administra - 
tive authority - -If disciplinary problems are assigned, assist the 
students in developing some insight into their own behavior. Remember 
at all times that the primary role of the counselor is not to reprimand 
but to assist and recommend when feasible or appropriate. 

4. Dispense with the idea that appointment to the position of 
counselorship carries sufficient respect for the successful performance 
of the job - -A counselor has to earn respect on his job the same as any 
other professional. The amount of respect given will be determined 
largely by how well they do their job. With objectives clearly In mind, 
there must always be a show of sincer ty and remember that the entire 
student body, community and school system are involved in the evaluation 
process. 

5. Be consistently fair, firm, unbiased at all times ^ and respect 
author ity - -Ground rules should be established and followed. To maintain 
good relations, never work with double standards and make sure that 
procedures are always publicized and followed « 
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6. Make periodic reports to the person In charge --The support of 
the principal will depend laI^^ely on how well he is kept informed of 
activities and results, as a successful program cannot be isolated « 

7 • Seek teachers , parents^ students and community help in rendering 
services to students - -Counselors need everybody's help in order to aid 
students in their development whether in or out of school. Some of the 
responsibilities include helping students secure jobs» helping possible 
dropouts and helping students to obtain free medical assistance » They 
should establish contact so referrals can be kept opened. Information 
can be disseminated for the benefit of students » teachers, parents and 
community. These are spring boards for getting the populace involved 
and acquainted with the functions of the office. 

8. Make sufficient preparation prior to conference with principal-- 
Jot down notes of things that are pertinent so that while in conference 
all necessary information is obtained. Plan for the conference, and 
remember that it may not be possible to see the principal at all 

times. 

9. Gain principal's confidence and respect --Counselors should learn 
the principal's written and unwritten policies. They will then know 
when it is necessary to confer with him before action is taken. They 
should be dependable and upright by living up to their word. Counselors 
should follow through and report their results or findings periodically, 
or as often as deemed necessary for effective relationship. 

10. Refrain from being judgmental when working to assist and develop 
students --Counselors should work seriously with and help all segments of 
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the student body because they have no real way of knowing who possesses 
latent potentials for success. They should be broadminded and made 
opportunities available to as many students as humanly possible. 

11. Publicize the successes of students, parents, principal ^nd 
staff niembers -^Counselors should give recognition to as many deserving 
people as he can. Newspapers, radio and telivision coverage can be 
excellent means of publicizing the successes of the entire school 
community. 

12. Study students' school cuTiulative records, interview them, and 
make recommendations to teachers and principals — One of the counselor's 
most effectiv tools is the student's cumulative records. This can be 
the spring board for helping and assisting students in the following 
ways--improvemen'c in academic performance, capabilities, scholarships, 
alleviating possible dropouts, determining possible areas of future 
concentration, etc. Both teachers and counselors should work coopera- 
tively with the students* cunulative records. 

The following v;rotc from Dr. Sidney M. Jourards' The Transparent 
Self seems apropos to the role-definitions of both the counselor and 
the principal: 

It is a simple, patent fact that when a man 
discloses his self, his inner experiences to another, 
fully, spontaneously, and honestly. When a man dis- 
closes himself to ne, I find all my preconceptions 
and beliefs about him becoming altered, one after 
the other, by the facts as they come forth--unless 
of course, I have a vested interest in continuing 
to believe untruths about him. 

I don't want to belabor the point, but I think 
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it is almost self-evident that you caraot love another 
person, that is^ behave toward him su as to foster his 
happiness and growth» unless you know what he needs* 
And you cannot know what he needs unless he tells you* 

You cannot collaborate with another person toward 
some common end unless you know him* How can you know 
him, and he you, unless you have engaged in enough 
mutual disclosure of self to be able to anticipate how 
he will react and what part he will play? 

Yet, when a man does not acknowledge to himself who, 
what, and how he is, he is out of touch with reality, 
and he will sicken and die; and no one can help him with- 
out access to facts* And it seems to be another empiri- 
cal fact that no man can come to know himself except as 
an outcome of disclosing himself to another person* This 
is the lesson we have learned in the field of psycho- 
therapy* When a person has been able to disclose him- 
self utterly to another person, he learns how to increase 
his contact with his real self, and he may then be better 
able to direct his destiny on the basis of knowledge of 
his real self. (13) 

A principal or counselor should not expect eari ed leadership to be 
established in the first month of his tenure* A period of time is re- 
quired for getting acquainted with people as well as with problems* 
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•1 

960 Center Street, North 
Birmingham, Alabama 35204 
August 22, 1972 



Dear 

I am an educator employed with the Birmingham Public School 
System. Presently, I am assigned as Principal of Patterson Elementary 
School. Tl-iis year marks the beginning of my fifth year as principal. 
I also served nine years as Guidance Counselor at Parker High School. 

P>L partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) at Walden University, Naples, Florida, 
I am engaging in a study of "Role Perception'^ of High School Principals 
and High School Guidance Counselors." 

Your cooperation in responding and returning the enclosed 
questionnaire at your very earliest convenience will be much appre- 
ciated and should assist in providing needed information regarding this 
area of study. 

'flie source of the information from the questionnaire nor your 
name will be published. Please Do Not: Si;:n Your Name On The 
Quest. lonnaj re . unless you want a summary of the results of this study 
sent to you. 

Thanking you in advaiice for your participation in this research 



#. •. 

/I 

project. 




Phones: 323-7527 (Residence) 
592-3036 (School) 

luclosures : Ques tionnaire 

Return Envelope 
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Counselor's Questionnaire 

i- ■ /.ase write or check one response to each question. 

1. Sex: Male Female 2. Degree: (Highest) A.B., 



B.S. M.A. 



3. Age: 20-30 
31-40 



Ed.D. Ph.D. 



41-50 4. School Enrollment; 

51-60 100-200 

61-Over 201- TOO 

301-400 



401-500 



501-Over 



5. Type of school: 6-3-3 8-4 Voc. K.S. 

6. Kumber of teachers in school? 

7. N; mber of counselors in school? Part-time Full-time _ 

8. Number of vice or assistant principals? Part-time 

Full-time 

9. Number of registrars or educational secretaries? 

10. Number of students assigned to you? 

11. Are you assigned any particular grade level? If so, list 



12. How would you rate your principal's style? Democratic 
Authoritarian Combination of both 



'.3, With which groups do you feel that you are most effective? 

Parents Students Teachers 

14. How would you rate the principal's ability to evaluate your job 
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performance at the end of the year? Good Adequate 

Inadequate 

15. How do you view the process used by the principal to evaluate your 

job performance at the end of the year? Good Adequate 

Inadequate ____ 



16. Is your role as counselor perceived as a threat to the 
responsibility of the principal? 

17. Are you frequently placed in charge of the school 
during the absence of the principal? 

18. Are additional counselors needed in your school ac- 
cording to the state recommended pupil-counselor 
ratio of 1:500? 

19. If you are a part-time counselor, do you think the 
school's needs could be met with your serv: ng as a 
full-time counselor? 

20. Are you frequently assigned disciplinary problems 
to handle? 

21. Is the responsibility of making the school 
schedule placed in your hands? 

22. Are you adequately prepared to serve as counselor 
according to state requirements? 

23. Do you keep your principal Informed as to the type of 
counseling cases with which you are working? 

24. Does your principal insist that you reveal confi- 
dential information about your clients? 



Yes No 
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25. Are you compelled to accept recommendations from your 
principal regarding your responsibility as a counselor? 

26. Can you easily obtain a conference with your 
principal when you desire? 

27. Does the principal set specific times during which 
you are able to have conferences or interviews with 
students? 

28. Are you free to do research on students in your school 
(test performance, follow-up studies, etc.)? 

29. Do you have access to student records? 

30. Are you free to arrange interviews with students, 
parents, and community when needed? 

31. Do you prepare and send out transcripts to 
colleges, etc.? 

32. Are student records typed or photographed which 
are mailed out as transcripts? 

33. Do you have a telephone in your office? 

34. If your principal were placed in another school, 
would you prefer to be assigned to the same school 
with him? 

35. Does your principal see that you have necessary 
equipment and supplies to work with? 

36. Is your relationship with the principal such that you 
feel that you cooperate in Che performance of your role 

37. Do you fear the principal will give you a low rating 
at the end of the year? 
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Yes No 

33» Dd you thinK uhe principal supports you in your role 

as couns elo r ? 

39. Do you enjoy your work as a counselor? 

40* Do you desire to remair in the counseling field? 

41* Is your office conveniently located near the 

principal's office? 

Please list other things or suggestions that could be done in your 
school that would assist you to better carry out your responsibilities 
as a counselor. 



Please write your nan;e, address and phone number below if you want the 
results of this study sent to you. 



Address 



Phone Number 




Researcher 



Principdi's Questionnaire 
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Please write or check one response to each question. 

1. Sex: Male Female 2. Degree: (Highest) A.B., 

B.S. M.A. 



Ed.D. 



Ph.D. 



3. Age: 20-30 
31-40 
A 1-50 
51-60 
61-Over 



A. School Enrollment: 

100-200 

201-300 

301-AOO 

AO 1-500 



501-Over 



5. Type of school: 6-3-3 

6. Number of teachers: 



8-A 



Voc. H.S. 



7. Num' ir of counselor(s) 



Part-time 



Full-time 



8. Number of vice or assistant principals: Full-time Part-time 

9. Number of registrars or educational secretaries: 



10. How would you rate your style of leadership? Democratic 

Authoritarian Combination of both 

11. Do you assign disciplinary problems to counselors? 

12. If so, in what area? 



Yes 



No 



13. Do any of your counselors assume the responsibility 

of making the school schedule? 
lA. Do you feel that the service of a counselor is 

really needed in your school? 
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15. Do you give your counselors administrative authority? 

16. Do you feel that your counselors are adequate to work 
as counselors in your school? 

17. Does the counselor sometimes attempt to assume 
administrative authority without your permission? 

18. Is your counselor assisting in carrying out the 
total school program? 

19. Could you use additional counselors of the caliber 
of your counselors? 

20. If you have a part-time counselor, could the school's 
needs be better satisfied if you had a full-time 
counselor? 

21. Does your counselor tend to work more with one 
segment of the student body and not with the others? 

22. Does your counselor keep you informed as to his or 
her activities within the school? 

23. Do you insist that counselor's reveal confidential 
information about clie.its to you? 

24. Do yea solicit recommendations from your counselor? 

25. Do you engage in regular communication with your 
counselor? 

26. Do you allow your counselor to do research ^n your 
school? Example: Follow-up studies, testing, etc. 

27. Are your counselors permitted to arrange interviews 
with parents and community leaders without prior 
conference with you? 
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Yes 



No 



28* Do your counselors have free access to student records? 

29* Does the counselor prepare and send out transcripts 

to colleges, etc*? 

30. Are these student cumulative records typed or photo- 
graphed? 

31* If you had the opportunity of rehiring or trans- 
ferring your counselor to another school with you, 

would you? 

32. Which group seems to like and appreciate your counselors most? 
Teachers Students Parents 

33. Please list other things or suggestions that could be done in your 
school that would assist you to better carry out your responsibili- 
ties as a principal. 



Please write your name, address and phone number below if you want 
results of this study sent to you. 



Address 



Phone 




Researcher 
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Tally Sheet for the Counselor's Questionnaire 
Please write or check one response to each question. 

I. Sex: Male (21) F.emale (55) 2. Degree: (Highest) A.B., B.S. Xil 

M.A. (67) Ed.D. Ph.D. 

3. Age: 20-30 ( 9) Ed.S. 151 

31-40 (24) 

4. School Enrollment: 

41-50 (24) 

100-200 ( 1) 

51-60 (11) 

201-300 ( 0) 

61-Over ( 3) 

301-400 ( 1) 
401-500 ( 3) 
501-Ove r (67) 

5. Type of school: 6-3-3 (23) 8-4 (35) Voc. H.S. (11) 

10-12 jil 7-12 i_Jl 6-6 111 

6. Number of teachers in school? (4.172) 

7. Number of counselors in school? (194) Part-time 131 Full-time 11541 

8. Number of vice or assistant principals? (94) fc ^ime ^Sl 

Full-time (78) 

9. Number of registrars or educational secretaries? (164) 

10. Number of students assigned to you? (34,515) (70 counselors— approxi- 
mately 493 SLudents per counselor) 

II. Are you assigned any particular grade level? If so, list 

12. How would you rate your principal's style? Democratic 1371 

Authoritarian 161 Combination of both 1361 

13. With which group do you feel that you are most effective? 

Parents (18) Students (66) Teachers ^61 
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14. How would you rate the principal's ability to perform his job? 

Good (A9) Adequate (21) Inadequate (A) 

15. How do you view the process used by the principal to evaluate your 
job performance at the end of the year? Good (23) Adequate ^29). 

Inadequate (1A)_ 

Yes No 

16. Is your role as counselor perceived as a threat to 

the responsibility of the principal? iiH ii^l 

17. Are you frequently placed in charge of the school 

during the absence of the principal? L21 1201 

18. Are additional counselors needed in your school 
according to the state recommended pupil-counselor 

ratio of 1:500? 

19. If you are a part-time counselor, do you think 
the school's needs could be met with your serving 
as a full-time counselor? 

20. Are vou frequently assigned disciplinary problems 
to handle? 

21. Is the responsibility of making the school schedule 
placed in your hands? 

22. Are you adequately prepared to serve as counselor 
according to state requirements? 

23. Do you keep your principal informed as to the type 
of counseling cases with which you are working? 

24. Does your principal insist that you reveal confi- 
dential information about your clients? L21 







(35) 


(AO) 


(13) 


( 5) 


( 6) 


(70) 


(37) 


(41) 


(72) 


(. A) 


(55) 


(21) 
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Yes No 



25. Are you compelled to accept recommendations from your 
principal regarding your responsibility as a counselor? 

26. Can you easily obtain a conference with your principal 
when you desire? 

27. Does the principal set specific times during which 
you are able to have conferences or interviews with 
st\;dents? 

28. Are you free to do research on students in your 
schoo' (test performance, follow-up studies, etc.)? 

29. Do you have access to student records? 

3U. Are you free to arrange int -vie^zs with students, 
parents, and community when needed? 

31. Do you prepare and send out transcripts to colleges, 
etc.? 

32. Are student records typed or photographed which are 
mailed out as transcripts? 

33. Do you have a telephone in your office? 

34. If your principal were placed in another school, would 
you prefer to be assigned to the same school with him? 

35. Does your principal see that you have the necessary 
equipment and supplies to work with? 

36. Is your relationship with the principal such that you 
feel that you cooperate in the performance of your rol 

37. Do you fear the principal will give you a low rating 
at the end of the year? 









('43') 


(66) 


( 9) 


(24) 


(54) 


(69) 


( ^) 


(73) 


1.11 


(70) 


( ^) 


(34) 


(42) 


(72) 


( 1) 


(66) 


( 8) 


(32) 


(37) 


(51) 


(21) 


;?(66) 


( 6) 


( 2) 


(66) 
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Yes No 

38. Do you thinK the principal supports you in your role 

as counselor? (69) ( 4) 

39. Do yo- enjoy your work as a counselor? (78) ( 0) 

40. Do you desire to remain in the counseling field? (76) ( 0) 

41. Is your office conveniently located near the 
principal's office? A 

Please list other things or suggestions that could be done in your 
school that would assist you to better carry out your responsibilities 
as a counselor. 

(31 Respondents listed 52 suggestions) 



Please write yo. name, address and phone number below if you want the 
results of this study sent to you. 

Address 




Researcher 
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Tally Sheet for the Principal's Questionnaire 
Please write or check one response to each question. 

1. Sex: Male (34) Female (0) 2. Degree: (Highest) A.B., B.S. 



M.A. (27) Ed.D. ^ Ph.D. 
3. Age: 20-30 ( 0) Ed.S. 141 



31-40 ( 6) 
41-50 (11) 
51-60 (12) 
61-Over ( 2) 



4. School Enrollment: 
100-200 ( 1) 

201-300 

301-400 

401-500 



501-Over (31) 

5. Type of school: 6-3-3 (13) 8-4 (11) Voc. H.S. ibl 7-12 131 

8-12 ilX 1-12 111 

6. Number of teachers: (1.756) (34 schools) 

7. Nur.;ber of counselor (s) : (79) Part-time igl Full-time 1791 

8. Number of vice or assistant principals: Full-time (47) Part-time (Jl 

9. Number of registrars or educational secretaries: .(^^) 

10. How would ycu rate your style of leadership? Democratic 111}. 

Authoritarian Combination of both (24) 

Yes No 

11. Do you assign disciplinary problems to counselors? LJX IML 

12. If so, in what area? 

13. Do any of your counselors assume the responsibility of 
making the school schedule? il^ 

14. Do you feel that the service of a counselor is really 

needed in your school? 1321 { . 0 1 



. 8^ 

Yes No 



15. Do you give your counselo \^ administrative authority? 

16. Do you feel that your counselors are adequate to work 
as counselors in your school? 

17. Does the counselor sometimes attempt to assume admini- 
strative authority without your permission? 

18. Is your counselor assisting in carrying out the total 
school program? 

19. Could you use additional counselors of the caliber 
of your counselor? 

20. If you have a part-cime counselor, could the school's 
needs be better satisfied if you had a full-time 
counselor? 

21. Does ycur counselor tend to work more with one segment 
of the student body and not ith the others? 

22. Does your counselor keep you informed as to his or her 
activities within the school? 

23. Do you insist that counselors reveal confidential 
information about clients to you? 

24. Do you solicit recommendations from your counselor? 

25. Do you engage in regular communication with your 
counselor? 

26. Do you allow your counselor to do research in your 
school? Example: Follow-up studies, testing, etc. 

27. Are your counselors permitted to arrange interviews 
with parents and community leaders without prior 
conference with you? 



(14) 


(19) 


(30) 


( 2) 


( b) 


(27) 


(32) 


( 0) 


(27) 


( 5) 


(10) 


( 1) 


(11) 


(22) 


(32) 


( 1) 


( 2) 


(31) 


(32) 


( 1) 


(33) 


( 0) 


(33) 


( 0) 


(26) 


( 6) 
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Yes No 

28. Do your counselors have free access to student records? (34) ( 0) 

29. Does the counselor prepare and send out transcripts to 

colleges, etc.? (13) (20) 

30. Are these student cumulative records typed or 

photographed? (31) ( 2) 

31. If you had the opportunity of rehiring or transferring 

your counselor to another school with you, would you? 



1>2. l>rhich group seems to like and appreciate your counselor most? 
Teachers (JX Students Xil Parents (31) 

33. Please list other things or suggestions that could be done in your 
school that would assist you to better carry out your responsibili- 
ties as a principal. 

(9 Respondents made 28 suggestions) 



Please write your name, address and phone number below if you want 
the resulte of this study sent to you. 

Address 



Phone 




Researcher 
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